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far as the peasantry were concerned an even more important
feature of the Church's economic system was the institution of
what was at that time called the cjust price', the reintroduction
of which is now sometimes advocated in England under the
title of the 'standard price9 and in France where it is still called
le prix juste. To enforce this price standard there was a measure
of control over distribution, combined with a fixing of prices
in markets; while with this went a definite and often enforced
hostility to the practice of lending money at interest. The laws
of the Church, though constantly and flagrantly broken even
by persons in high positions, materially operated, and when
they did they served to protect the interest of the producer and
therefore the peasant and also the consumer as against the
financier and trader: incidentally they tended to the creation
of wealth rather than to money-making.

But new and more energetic business methods were then
developing, and Catholic theories on trading and on money-
lending blocked the way and had therefore to be discarded in
the interest of a new outlook on life. Then came the Protestant
teaching on thrift and industry as virtues, to give a moral
sanction to this development. Godliness and prosperity, it was
taught, might well go together, and personal success in business
was by Protestants certainly in later days and possibly even in
the early seventeenth century thought to be the reward of virtue.

With this teaching came a subtle defence of the practice of
charging interest which was developed by Protestant economists
in the following century. A crude interpretation of such doc-
trines, if put into such phrase as cBe Protestant and make money9,
may have gone straight to the hearts of many men who desired
to become rich without doing any productive work. Whatever
the cause, it is at least clear that as trade and Protestantism both
advanced the habit of dealing in food at a profit became more
and more common and lending of money at interest, not only
by Jews, but by Christians, seems to have become a widespread
practice. Concurrently we find that even in those days it was
not only the lord and his steward who were engaged in exploit-
ing the peasant, but the dealer and the money-lender were often